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THE ENGLISH NOVEL-~ITS ART VALUE. 


i all art attempts to seize spirit, it attempts no less to repre- 
sent that which it has seized ; in the adequacy of the repre- 
sentation lies the measure of its value. The English Novel 
ifa work of art must be tried by the canons of art; if thus tried 
it shall seem to possess real worth as an expression of 
spirit, and if its final cause shall seem to be man’s recognition 
of himself, we shall have established a criterion of excellence ; 
that will be the best novel which shall most perfectly inter- 
pret to man the problem of his spiritual life. 

The germ of the novel is to be sought in the traditions of 
illiterate peoples and in the mythologic ages. In those earlier 
times semi-historic legends chanted in monotonous recitative 
roused the passions of warriors or soothed the fatigues of the 
chase; afterward it is probable that a certain decay of intel- 
lectual vigor not inconsistent with a somewhat more cultured 
age led to the substitution of the prose style for the lyric form. 
With greater diversity in the interests of the people and with 
increasing complexity in the conditions of life the change be- 
came more general; when other things than war claimed the 
attention of nations, other themes than war found a place 
even if subordinate in the chronicles of the time. Thus was 
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introduced the element of variety. Later a natural desire, on 
the part of its narrator to make his story as effective as might 
be led to the effort more or less conscious to bring out into 
stronger light the crises of the tale, to withdraw more and 
more into shade its subordinate incidents. Still later, in the 
rivalry of authors, which no doubt existed, skilful arrange- 
ment was of course supplemented by fictitious adornment, 
while such circumstances as impeded the progress of the ac- 
tion were lightly touched upon or wholly ignored. In these 
stories we must expect to find little discrimination of char- 
acter; the thought of the time was busy with the material 
world, it had enough to do to support life, to gain food and 
shelter and comparative security; it could spend no time in 
introspection. Its heroes are, therefore, the men who stand for 
most when placed over against hunger and cold and the at- 
tacks of brute force; they are impersonations of courage, en- 
durance, physical power; they illustrate the attitude of early 
peoples toward the existing order. 

In time the romance proper follows tradition and pre- 
cedes the novel. Its place of origin is probably Persia, 
whence through the Milesians it spread into Greece, having 
earlier found entrance into Italy. Yet it was adopted by the 
Greeks only when their truer literature had perished and 
when their liberties, no longer thought worthy of effectual 
defense, were about to be crushed by the Macedonian con- 
queror. Rome, too, amused herself with the stories of the East 
only when the causes of her ultimate downfall had begun to 
work out their legitimate results. The romance grew into 
power with the height and decline of the Empire. Among 
its representative authors are the Greeks, Antonius Diogenes, 
Heliodorus, Tatius and Longus, with some others. Heliodo- 
rus in Theogenes and Chariclea has furnished incident for the 
Jerusalem Delivered of Tasso. Some writers, too, we are told 
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by Dunlop, in his history of Fiction, trace a resemblance be- 
tween the great work of Heliodorus and the modern novel 
as represented by Richardson. Perhaps there is no other 
point of similarity than that in both stories it is the heroine 
who is the chief personage. Indeed it is stated as a curious 
fact of all Classical Romances that in them woman is assigned 
an ideal elevation and prominence glaringly in contrast with her 
real position in the society of the time. Probably of all these 
stories we know best the Daphnis and Chloe of Longus, 
which is of more historical interest because it is so nearly al- 
lied to the pastoral romance of the age of Louis the Four- 
teenth. The Latin Romance is illustrated in the Golden Ass 
of Apuleius, which sets forth in fable a process of return from 
sin into purity of life—it contains the beautiful episode of 
Cupid and Psyche, and shows perhaps the highest art form 
which the early romance exhibits. 

The immediate source of the Romance of the Middle Ages 
is in much dispute and probably it is not to be at all regarded 
as a direct importation. Its elements are derived from var- 
ious languages ; these elements the spirit of the time grasps 
and incorporates into a new whole. So, founded on the litera- 
ture of other nations and introducing under various guises 
different heroes of Gothic, Saracen and Classic Mythology, 
the Medieval Romance is still to be considered as the out- 
growth of its age—an age when the Feudal System was yet 
established and when Chivalry was at its height. The incon- 


gruities of the time, its ignorance and consequent preju- 
dice manifest themselves, for while man had certainly learned 
that he was something other than his corporeal substance, he 
had yet arrived at no real recognition of his spiritual self. 
Of these Romances there seem to be two classes, to the 
Northern and purer of which belong the Story of Arthur and 
the Knights of the Round Table from the history of Geoffrey 
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of Monmouth, and those other chronicles which have Charle- 
magne for their hero. These narrate the adventures of Knights 
who sworn to loyalty and truth are eager for adventure. The 
basis of story is usually historical. Kings are introduced 
into them but it is the Knight who holds in his hand the 
thread of the story; who with power superior to that of his 
feudal lord wanders in quest of adventures. It is now Ar- 
thur’s Knights who kill the giants and out-wit the enchant- 
ers; itis now Charlemagne’s Paladins who vanquish the ogres 
and destroy the emissaries of the invisible world. Neither in 
its representative nor in its subordinate fictions however is to 
be found the moral tone which might naturally be looked for 
in the age of a purity professedly so great; obligations of 
honor and regard for the sancity of human life are of as little 
recognized power in literature as they are of real power in, 
society, yet modernized in diction and clothed with the garb 
of poesy these stories are of interest as deep to-day as five 


hundred years ago, and Arthur healed in the island valleys of 
Avilion of his grievous hurts has in fulfillment of prophecy 
reunited the “ Table Round.” 


The Southern form of the Middle Age Romance as shown 
in Amadis de Gaul differs little from the type just alluded to, 
except that it deals rather with gallantry than with chivalry 
and that its moral tone is lower. With its cotemporary of 
Italy it may, however, be regarded justly as one of the store- 
houses of our literature, since to it both Sidney and Shakes- 
peare owe characters as well as incidents. In the Gesta 
Romanorum, a curious compound of classical and of Rabbini- 
eal lore, Gower and Chaucer as well as our great dramatist, 
together with many authors of less repute find subject and, 
perhaps, in a degree, inspiration. To it the later Italian writ- 
ers, notably Boccaccio, are under direct obligation, and we 
through them, for the Decameron has furnished to Shake- 
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speare the plots of Cymbeline, of ‘All’s Well That Ends Well,’ 
if not for other plays, while Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales are 
constructed upon its plan and owe to it some, at least, of 
their material. In short the Decameron of Boccaccio has 
bad upon our literature a remarkably strong influence. The 
first English translation, incomplete, however, and supple- 
mented by a second volume soon became very popular and gave 
direction, perhaps expression, to the public taste even where 
it failed to produce direct imitation. 

The spiritual gloom of the dark ages as well as their intel- 
lectual blindness made it necessary that the truths of relig- 
ion as understood by the monks should be presented in some 
readily appreciable form, and the same causes which led the 
church to the adoption of the Mysteries had influenced it at 
a somewhat earlier time to set forth in pious fable the lives 
of the Saints, the miraculous interpositions of Providence on 
behalf of persecuted innocence, the dire temptations of malign 
spirits, the final triumph of the just through the medium of 
the Vies des Peres or the Legenda Aurea. 

At a later period out of the tales of the Trouvéres and 
Troubadours grew, naturally, the fiction peculiar to the times 
of Louis XIV. and of his immediate predecessors. The spirit- 
ual element which has been incorporated into the literature 
of the Middle Ages disappears, and prose fiction attempts a 
return to the pastoral style of a much earlier time. Its ulti- 
mate aim seems, however, to be merely the portrayal of the 
vagaries of the court-life of the period—its beauties and de- 
fects may all be found in the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney, a 
work of genius truly, yet disfigured by extra poetic license 
and by Italian conceits of style. Out of this revived pasto- 
ral grows a new school which, founded like its predecessor 
on classic models, prefers to the Bucolic Era the Heroic Age 
and in which many features of the Romance ef Chivalry are 
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retained. Attacked by Moliere in 1659 this school was effec- 
tually shaken by Les Heros de Roman of Boileau and at the 
beginning of the 18th century had lost almost wholly its pres- 
tige ; its visionary characters and unreal issues were as power- 
less before the weapons of satire as had been the Soldans 
and Paladins of Chivalry when attacked by the sword-like 
pen of Rabelais, of Cervantes or of Le Sage. 

There survived a class of works in which we recognize the 
prophetic forerunners of the modern novel, of this class the 
Princess of Cleves may be taken as representative; while this 
work has claim to historical value as a faithful transcript of 
the time, its essential worth lies in this, that it deals with 
real human nature and recognizes the real issues of human 
life; influenced of course by the false sentiment of the earlier 
time and faculty in many particulars, it yet marks the trans- 
ition to an age of reason—a transition the more remarkable 
since it occurs in an era when the splendors of the Grand 
Monarch’s Court had so dazzled the world that magnificent 
vice seemed indistinguishable from rigid virtue. 

If imaginative writing gives final utterance to the fears, the 
questionings, the aspirations of the soul of man, it may be 
possible to trace some connexion between the development of 
fictitious literature and the growth of the world’s thought. 
Going back to the Romance of Chivalry or still farther, we 
find the idea of the purpose of life, or the religious idea, to 
consist merely in this, that man created he knows not for 
what, beholding the coming and going of human life accord- 
ing to no purpose that he can recognize, stands awe-struck by 
a power he can neither comprehend nor withstand and be- 
lieves himself the plaything of the Fates—the creature of 
gods benevolent or malignant who speak to him in the wind 
or in the storm. So we discover a hero whose efforts hardly 
even directed by himself are constantly thwarted by interpo- 
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sition of supernatural power; at a later period man becomes 
better informed and begins, in some degree, to feel though not 
to recognize his freedom; now we have the stories of Chivalry, 
and now it is for a personal Deity whose earthly kingdom is 
to be established that the Knights go forth. The reaction 
against that oppression and degradation of the poor which 
was 80 natural a consequence of the Feudal System, is evi- 
dence of a higher idea of the purpose of life, if it be not the 
first acknowledgment that life has a purpose at all. Man had 
too long felt himself the creature of the mythologic gods, how- 
ever, wholly to renounce them even now; his difficulties and 
dangers, his triumphs too, must needs present themselves 
in an objective form; he could not yet realize the purely 
spiritual. Still in this transition state man proves his 
instinctive fealty to one living and true God, since genii 
and magicians, giants and dwarfs, enchanted castles and 
labyrinths, alike vanish at the shadow of the cross. La- 
ter stories mark various periods of transition, of action and 
reaction, and exhibit the peculiarities incident to phases of 
civilization when great magnificence on the one hand is set 
over against miserable squalor on the other. Such epochs 
are characterized by the absence of any rational idea of the 
value of life prevading all classes and tending to unite 
in sympathy the rich and poor; a superficial elegance dwell- 
ing forever on some imagined field of the Cloth of Gold ig- 
nores all interests which do not pertain to its feudal aris- 
tocracy, and manifests little more knowledge of the human 
heart, out of which the Apostle tells us are the issues of life, 
than does the Ephemera of the material world in which its 
brief day of existence waxes and wanes. 

But time moved on; the influence of the great poets and of 
the great philosophers went abroad; the whole nation sought 
expression and found it at last in the novelists. 
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As the chosen art form of the literature of the Nineteenth 
Century modern fiction presents some curious problems not 
least of which is that it has superseded if not dethroned the 
drama. Adopted by classic states when the vigor of their 
intellectual prime had perished, attempting vainly in the 
Medieval ages to reconcile the external to the ideal; this 
species of literary effort has in our century absorbed into 
itself all other forms. From it as the fountain of the best 
thought, young and old draw knowledge; in it they satisfiy 
their longings for the good, the true and the beautiful; it 
holds “as t’were the mirror up to nature” shows “virtue her 
own feature, scorn her own image and the very age and body 
of the time his form and presence.” 

The introduction of movable scenery is said by Collier to 
give date to the decline of the drama, but in itself it is of 
course nothing more than an indication of change in popular 
taste consequent upon decay of imaginative power. When it 
becomes necessary unduly to exalt accessories the essential is 
already declining, and as the essential disappears the art form 
dies while its spirit seeks elsewhere for dwelling and expres- 
sion. Thus by a strange metempsychosis, the soul of the 
drama entered the body of the Romance which had long been 
parted from spirit, and thenceforward if we have little true 
art on the stage we have notably true art in fiction. 

The more we investigate the conditions under which we live 
the more does the novel of the Nineteenth Century seem to 
owe its origin to a real ‘fitness of things, and to be almost of 
necessity the one expression of this age. The life of the Six- 
teenth Century was necessarily more individual, in a certain 
sense, than the life of to-day; the scarcity of printed books 
and the absence of newspapers prevented any but the most 
interrupted interchange of opinion among people in the lower 
ranks of life, while the great intellectual awakening of the 
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nation had as yet taken neither shape nor organization. 
When the people of this age, touched as they were by the new 
influence of thought and agitated by impulses which they 
could not analyze, saw the plays of Shakespeare represented 
on the stage of the Blackfriars or the Globe, they found an 
avenue of escape for their emotions in dramatic presentation ; 
its intensity, its vividness, its‘ action, the passion of their 
natures demanded. We less emotional and more critical, with 
infinitely greater means of education and self-development, 
care less for action and more for motive; having grown inte 
reverence for man we have grown also into habits of intro- 
spection, and we try that which is presented objectively in 
literature by appeals to our own inner consciousness. What 
we are to enjoy then must be kept before us long enough to 
admit of study and of reflection; it is to be a perfect whole as 
the Tragedy is, but it will involve greater elaboration of de- 
tail—a more careful working out of parts. 

Essentially the novel is dramatic, though it by no means 
follows that that is the best novel which can most easily be 
adapted to the stage. The novel diverges from dramatic re- 
quirements, however, in several important respects: Goethe 
says of it as distinguished from the drama, that “sentiments 
and events in the one are to be set over against character and 
deeds in the other.” The sentiment of the hero by some 
means or another must restrain the tendency of the whole to 
unfold itself and to conclude. The drama on the other 
hand must hasten and the character of the hero must press 
forward to the end; it does not restrain but is restrained.” 

The novel certainly allows as the drama does not allow the 
emphasis of the subjective and in this sense may be said to be 
‘restrained in its development by the sentiments of the hero, 
and this the more truly if it attempt to set forth the theory 
of life and to reflect the human spirit as eminently does 
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Goethe himself in Wilhelm Meister, or as does George Sand 
in Consuelo. The process of spiritual growth cannot take 
place rapidly ; it cannot be delineated rapidly. The emphasis 
of the subjective is characteristic of our time, which with all its 
restlessness has yet leisure to analyze its emotions and its 
thought. Very happy is it if its attention be directed but to 
the natural and healthy. Our representative poetry is the 
lyric; our representative prose is the novel. This latter 
shows not perhaps the actual collision of the drama, yet dis- 
tinguishes agent from instrument, portrays the conflict of in- 
dividual character and will with other individual character 
and will as well as with circumstances, furthermore it sets 
forth the conditions under which the represented action be- 
comes possible. 

Of the element of chance Goethe says that while some 
scope may be allowed to it, it must yet always be led and 
guided by the sentiments of the personages. “ Chance may be 
pathetic,” but “Fate” he says “ ought always to be terrible.” 
Goethe says further, “‘ The novel hero must not be in a high 
degree active ”—not so highly active, he means perhaps, that 
the action may not be temporarily suspended and naturally 
resumed without the interposition of an actual barrier to pro- 
gress, otherwise there would be little opportunity for digres- 
sion or for explanation, and action would tend in better books 
than those of Wilkie Collins to become the end as well as the 
means and thus to destroy the true aim of art which is the 
representation of the ideal in its totality—action not lost 
sight of, yet rather the means by which the inner spiritual 
life of the characters is to be translated into the world’s 
language, than that which in and for itself has independent 
value, since no more in the novel than elsewhere is art re- 
leased from its aim of representing in appreciable form that 
which is divine. 
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The characters of the novel have less than those of the 
drama the office of exciting pity and terror, but they must none 
the less be real people, not incarnated single ideas. It would 
not of course be false art to represent a dominant power of 
passion or principle, but with this must be combined all those 
other often contradictory motives, feelings, passions and aims, 
which make of each individual a complex whole—a being 
capable of diverse development and of diverse influence. From 
the unity in complexity of these characters the story must 
logically proceed. Since the range of the novelist in the 
choice of subject is very wide his choice of character will also 
be much more free from restraint that is that of the dram- 
atist; he is, as above stated, only under obligation to show in 
what way any person of a certain represented character 
would naturally act—to tell us general truth in particular 
form. This he may do with as much or as little use of dia- 
logue as he pleases, but he is bound to give us characters not 
mere word pictures. He may enter upon the scene in his own 
character when the action needs temporary support, and may 
describe and explain when the exigencies of the story require; 
his management of his appearances will often determine to 
what degree he possesses artistic insight. Probably it would 
not be far wrong to say, as some have done in the con- 
clusion of this parallel, that the relation of the novel to 
the drama is, so far as external art form goes, similar to 
that in which painting stands to sculpture. The paint- 
ing has the greater capability; it shows form indeed but 
adds thereto the phases of appearance, perspective, col- 
or, light and shade. The accessories and conditions of 
action so far as they are moral, the drama cannot repres- 
ent directly, they must. be reached inferentially; the cause 
must be found from its effect. What the novel loses in 
vividness it gains in power of self-interpretation. 
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We have discovered in education and in practical business 
many royal roads; our ascent of the Hill Difficulty has been 
so often aided that despite our habit of introspection we have 
grown into a state of semi-dependence. Everything is done 
for us and we expect to have it done no less in our ideal than 
in our real world, no less in our books that in our lives. We 
do not wish to discover for ourselves why those things which 
the novelist sets forth are true; we ask that he teach us 
these things one by one. We are grown more reticent too 
if we feel as keenly as did the people of Elizabeth’s time, we 
have learned to be silent—a few tears, a season of despair and 
after each great sorrow we take up anew the burden of life. 
In our own utterance we have no relief from pain, but in our 
books the spirit in its “ midmost heart of grief clasps secret 
joy.” In our books too we find expression for those senti- 
ments and emotions which pervading our minds and becom- 
ing part of our natures have yet never been framed in words. 
“To know how to say what other people only think, is what 
makes men poets and sages;’’ the true novelist is poet and 
sage in one. We have said that in literature our age demands 
interpretation; so it prefers the novel to the drama again be- 
eause by this choice it is spared the necessity of translating 
the universal into its particular and of transporting charac- 
ters from the dimness and distance of dramatic eras to the 
full light of its to-day, in which alone it is able to discern 
truth, in which alone it so identifies itself with the action as 
to feel pity or terror. The novel much more immediately 
than the drama holds for this generation a magic mirror in 
which man sees reflected his own image and in which he sees 
represented the possible future of his earthly life. The more 
realistic in its treatment the novel is the better up to a certain 
point it becomes, but it will deserve to lose in interest when- 
ever it allows its fondness for realism to lead it into the at- 
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tempt to elevate the essentially commonplace to the rank of 
art, that is to say when it becomes a mere transcript of sordid 
life in its external aspects, when it becomes photography not 
creative art; but it may find its material in any sphere of life 
or of nature if only it be pervaded by the free spirit of artis- 
tic truth. Our last great novelist has said: ‘ Depend upon 
it you would gain unspeakably if you would learn with me to 
see some of the poetry and the pathos, the tragedy and the 
comedy, lying in the experience of a human soul that looks 
out through dull gray eyes and that speaks in a voice of quite 
ordinary tones ;”’ and further, “‘ Let us always have men ready 
to give the loving pains of a life to the faithful representing 
of commonplace things, men who see beauty in these common- 
place things and delight in showing how kindly the light of 
heaven falls upon them.” 


Thus far we have spoken of the novel in its historical and 
psychological aspects ; we turn now to the application of our 


principles of criticism to the modern fiction as illustrated in 
the works of some of the great novelists. 

De Foe is properly to be regarded in order of time the first 
writer of novels; his works, of which Robinson Crusoe is the 
best known though perhaps not the most excellent, are re- 
moved very far from the Romance of Chivalry. The hero 
differs in no important particulars from ordinary men; he 
makes their mistakes, falls into their errors, and in all but 
career is their prototype; his adventures though wonderful 
are by no means improbable; given the situation and they fol- 
low logically. Constantly surprised we are as constantly re- 
minded that our surprise has been quite naturally led up to. 
In style De Foe has some of the qualities of Bunyan, his 
words are the simplest and he indulges in no reflections; he 
has a story to tell which he thinks will commend itself, this 
story he tells with no words that are useless, yet with definite- 
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ness, with picturesqueness, with such minuteness of detail 
that the illusion is perfect; it is for no imaginary being we 
fear and tremble but for a real man on a real island suffering 
real distress. Robinson Crusoe and his man Friday are more 
real to us than is the man who lives in the next street. Yet 
if the office of the novel be to deal with the deeper problems 
of life, to show the reciprocal influence of character and to 
set forth the triumphs of human freedom over circumstance, 
then the writings of De Foe fail of true art value in so far as 
they exhibit life only in its latter phase. Where so few char- 
acters are introduced it is impossible to delineate perfectly 
even those attempted. No character can stand fully revealed 
till it has been brought into contact, not with matter alone, 
with the mere external conditions of existence, but with the 
internal and spiritual as it exists in the mental life of other 
human beings. A plot determined by circumstances alone 
affords little opportunity for development of any such com- 
plexity of purpose or of interests as results when man be- 
comes a member of society—the element of chance is much 
too large. 

Richardson patiently, subtly, and very gradually unfolds 
character, so gradually indeed that minuteness grows weari- 
some. The elaboration is however essential to the story as it 
exists in the author’s mind. By almost inperceptible touches 
he reveals to us the characters whom we follow hardly con- 
scious whither we shall go; arrived at the end of the book, at 
last we discover how all the apparent obstacles to progress 
were really helps to the denouement. Pathos which touches 
the outer edge of pain, vibrates through these books, yet is 
the result of purely natural causes and we prove that the 
pleasure of expectation is indeed higher than that of surprise. 
The circumstances are no longer mere accidents; they are the 
limitations of other minds as well. The collision of charac- 
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ter with character, of character with society, begins to be 
portrayed—all this is especially true of Clarissa Harlowe 
which we take as representative. Richardson’s chief fault 
apart from the prolixity incident to his method is an evident 
eagerness to point a moral. Notso Fielding. More than al- 
most any other of our prose authors is his method that of 
Shakespeare, and more than almost any other writer of the 
Eighteenth Century may he lay claim to the birthright of 
genius. What his characters do, they do from the inherent 
force of their natures, their acts and words are the legitimate 
outgrowth of themselves, acts and words alike deduced logi- 
cally from the character, not by the most casual observation 
to be mistaken for the deeds and words of any other. The 
individuals selected are not from any peculiar fitness subjects 
of attention; neither Tom Jones, nor Sophy, nor Squire 
Western is in any way remarkable, but they are all imbued 
with a most human interest, and while thoroughly individual 
are yet types of the classes which they represent. Com- 
bined with this profound method in the portrayal of manners 
is an equally profound skill in the development of the plot. 
The succession of events constantly surprises us, and as con- 
stantly we see that we had no occasion whatever for sur- 
prise, since effect merely follows efficient cause. Fielding’s 
faults glaring as they no doubt are, are those of his age, an 
age of the greatest coarseness of expression known to our 
literature—the interregnum between the Age of Chivalry 
and the dawn of modern opinion and thought. Fielding’s jus- 


tice is the true poetic justice, man is painted as he is, such as 
nature and his time have made him, but to him all the conse- 
quences of his deeds return. Yet Fielding’s characters are 
after all more nearly the characters of the Drama than of the 
novel, that is to say they are in a measure isolated, their lives 
work out from within almost unrestrainedly ; they make their 
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own world and are not sufficiently passive to meet the require- 
ment which Goethe makes of the novel hero. 

Other writers have illustrated various phases of fiction. 
Sterne differs from Fielding as widely as may be in constructive 
power; his story is a mere thread where that author’s is a 
perfect whole, yet a few of his characters are wonderfully 
persistent, as too are some of Goldsmith’s. Uncle Toby and the 
Viear meet us everywhere in literature and with their gentle 
humor furnish to our not over-joyful life perpetual delight. 
Periods of peculiar sentiment and thought, though here and 
there reflected in some of their phases by minor writers, find 
at last the man who is fully to represent his age and to leave 
its record to all subsequent time. 

The publication in 1765 of Percy’s Reliques roused through- 
out England the long dormant interest in our old ballad 
poetry whose picturesque vigor and directness appealed anew 
and most powerfully to the popular heart stirring its blood as 
in an earlier day it had stirred Sidney’s like the blast of a 
trumpet. To this republication we no doubt owe the Waverly 
novels. The Highlands of Scotland are fitly the abode of the 
romantic and the wonderful; their legends were to the nov- 
elist an unwrought mine. Scott seems however to have been 
affected by little true feeling for his work as art: Carlyle goes 
so far as to say he regarded it merely as a trade, which is not 
the truth of the matter exactly. What is true is, no doubt 
this, that he found his work no end in itself, to be wrought 
out with life-long devotion, but rather a means by which Ab- 
botsford might be rehabilitated. 

“In the elder days of art 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part— 


For the gods see everywhere.” 


Probably Scott was no builder of this kind; he wrote rap- 
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idly, rather, as it seems from his works, with an eye to effect 
than with conscientious effort to embody truth. His works 
show much attention to details in the merely external, but 
have few persistent or individual characters, and their plots 
are very imperfectly constructed, whenever their construction 
is his own. Scott is properly entitled to the honor of be- 
ing regarded the founder of the modern historical novel 
of the romantic school, but to learn how much his best 
efforts may suffer when compared with the work of an 
artist it is only necessary to compare Ivanhoe with the 
Romola of George Eliot. Mr. Leslie Stephen, says, after re- 
counting Lockhart’s story of the carved oak in imitation at 
Abbotsford and of the coats of arms in stucco: “This anec- 
dote gives the true secret of Scott’s failures. The plaster 
looks as well as the carved oak for a time, but the day speed- 
ily comes when the sham crambles into ashes, and Scott’s 
knights and nobles like his carved cornices become dust in 
the next generation.” 

Dickens and Thackeray are realists in the most exaggerated 
sense of the term. Realism in representation seems indeed 
to be Dickens only ideal of art; but even this ideal he does 
not often attain since his efforts are constantly thwarted by the 
melodramatic tendencies of his own nature. He never seems 
to realize the fact that art dare not be as strange as truth 
sometimes shows itself, since its office is to represent un- 
der the guise of variety the constant and the fixed. It is 
much to be doubted if any true art can be found in Dickens, 
for his work seems throughout to be characterized by absence 
of comprehension of the unity and purpose of life. He de- 
pends more even than Scott upon plaster and stucco, except 
that his plaster and stucco but seldom serve such ornamental 
purposes as cornices and coats of arms. Dickens’ art has for 


itself no lofty ideals, it has none for the reader. From the 
VOL, 11. No. 5—18. 
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study of his works seems to come little love of duty for duty’s 
sake. When one recalls to his mind Dickens’ characters it is 
always the grotesquely caricatured who respond to the sum- 
mons. Where he introduces, as he often does introduce, per- 
sons actuated by high motives and obedient to duty, they 
are too often overshadowed in the representation by char- 
acters, let us rather say caricatures, whose only claim to 
our attention is found in such external oddities and inherent 
peculiarities as would make them unendurable in real life. Yet 
you are fain to acknowledge Dickens’ power; he plays on your 
heart-strings most subtly ; he moves you at his will to laughter 
or to tears, while through it all and especially after it all you 
feel that you are unjustly dealt with and are conscious of 
the rousing in you of aspecies of resentment. Dickens’ charac- 
ters are never particular forms of the universal and as such 
eternal; they are sincere and true often from instinct, just as 
dogs are faithful; butof men or women walking intelligently in 
the path of duty for duty’s sake there are few examples. 
There is much blind devotion, much generous impulse, much 
foible, much idiosyncrasy made flesh ; but little reason, little 
return, in any true sense of action to its originator. There is 
everywhere revealed however that wonderful power which 
had only need of truth to render it immortal. 

The objective method was inseparable from Thackeray’s 
art, for the satirist proper finds little exercise for his gift when 
he descends to the springs of life and reaches the ultimate 
motives of action. He finds much to reflect upon, much to 
wonder at, much to pity and regret, but little to satirize; life 
at its fountains is so essentially tragic that but fairly to com- 
prehend it paralyzes mirth. To his own idea of art Thack- 
eray is, however, always true; an ardent admirer of Fielding 
he has something of his master’s method together with much 
of his genius. His books have too the charm of being in 
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harmony with the man, tender to humanity if keen sighted to 
its faults, and throwing their influence in their own way on 
the side of the true and brave. Thackeray does not often 
descend to minutize and seldom seems to explore the remote 
causes of individual action; he sees these things all clearly 
enough and drops a hint here and there which shows how 
much or how little force he attaches to circumstance, yet he 
remains throughout true to his profound conviction, that 
what a man is when he enters upon the stage of life, this he 
will always remain—if true, then true and brave to the latest 
day of life—if false, then false and a coward to his grave. His 
clear eyes look through its bodily guise into the world’s heart, 
and what he sees he writes, and if he nothing extenuates he 
also sets down naught in malice. 

On behalf of the novel of the strictly objective school it may 
perhaps justly be said that it withstands the desire of the pres- 
ent age for explanation and elucidation properly; that if it 
present a faithful portraiture of external life it pre-supposes 
the conditions of that life, and that in this world itself in the 
long run practical justice is meted out even if the mills of the 
gods do grind but slowly. It may be urged too that it is bet- 
ter for a man’s intellect that even against his will he be 
obliged to determine the conditions of thought and the circum- 
stances of character which render certain trains of action 
possible to certain represented individuals. It would indeed 
at first glance seem so, since it is certainly a fact that diligent 
study of real life may bring to light the eternal laws which 
govern human society; yet it is equally true that in most 
cases the presuppositions of the character are not within 
our cognizance, while the consequences of various modes of 
life or of certain courses of action whether good or bad are 
effectual not immediately nor in ways readily appreciable. 
Had we even power to penetrate, for the moment, into the in- 
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most soul of man, had we power to find there the record of 
his past, the prophecy of his future, it would still happen 
through the complexity of human life that but seldom would 
a character remain sufficiently long under our observation to 
determine the accuracy of our judgment. It is in the soul 
that the real man dwells; it is in the spirit that the absolute 
of art resides. So in the novelist’s work that seems to be the 
only true art which enters into the soul and shows how from 
the soul the outward life grows, which depicts the real issues 
of human existence and delineates those emotions and senti- 
ments which are common to the men of all ages; yet it is to 
represent not classes but individual beings personally free 
and personally responsible; it is to trace the reflection of 
action upon character and to estimate the force of trivial in- 
eidents in the swerving of disposition or in determining the 
manifestations of temperamental peculiarities, and it is to 
show the uniformity and persistence of the laws of cause and 
effect—in so far as it accomplishes these ends it fulfills its 


office and becomes the most powerful moral instrument of our 
times. 


Of novels dealing with the deepest problems of psy- 
chology, those of Hawthorne are perhaps most remarkable, 
the more especially since their style affords so good an illus- 
tration of the possible concordance of thought with its mode 
of communication, yet they deal rather with the exceptional 
than the general principles of life, and exhibit most profound 
acquaintance with the morbid in character rather than a sym- 
pathy with the natural and the healthy. They touch the 
grotesque, even the horrible, but the withholding power of 
genius has prevented any nearer approach to the modern sen- 
sational fiction of the French. 


In George Eliot the truly psychological novel finds its 
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apotheosis; she has brought to her work the power to keep 
God’s image in repute and dares 


“To look into the swarthiest face of things 
For God’s sake who has made them.” 


Her knowledge of human nature is the innate knowledge of 
itself and of its compeers which has belonged to Shakespeare 
and perhaps to a few other minds of perfectly developed gen- 
ius. She writes under a command like that of old: “ Write 
the things that thou hast seen, the things which are and the 
things which shall be hereafter.” She shows us the conver- 
gence of lives and of influences, solves better than any one 
else has done the problem how best to reconcile the persist- 
ence of character with the effect of those things external to 
the mind which have a bearing either direct or indirect on the 
manifestation of the individual life. Her world is as real as 
the world about us; her justice is the true artist’s justice, not 
always offering tangible rewards to virtue, not always visiting 
open punishment on vice, but showing the inevitable tendency 
of the spiritual life toward the good through manifold weak- 
ness and failure, or to the evil even though in no direct viola- 
tion of human law; she shows the cumulative force of circum- 
stances, the collision of the individual with other individuals 
or with society ; her solutions are the solutions of real life—of 
a life that would be meaningless and vain but for the soul’s 
immortality. 

We have devoted no time to foreign works since there seem 
to be few types not fully represented in our literature. The 
novel in its present form seems legitimately the outgrowth 
of the Anglo Saxon power of assimilation which is no less 
evident in its literature than in its language. Prose fiction 
has grown, as we have endeavored to show, very gradually yet 
very surely into fuller and freer life having in each of its 
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stages met more nearly the requirements of the true artistic 
spirit. It has,in short, from inert matter become at last a liv- 
ing organism whose free spirit of art has been to us in the 
past for solace, rest and hope and which in the future shall as 
well 


‘“* Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 


Of the eternal silence.” 


GRACE OC. BIBB. 





THE LAY OF THE WANDERER. 


(From the Elder Edda.) 


I. BALDER’S DREAMS. 


To Asgard thronged the anxious gods in haste ; 
The stately goddesses their presence graced. 
Grave was their purpose, and their question deep: 
Why dreams of darkness haunted Balder’s sleep ! 


Auspicious dreams no more to sweetness lull 
The sleep of much loved Balder, beautiful ! 
They asked the gétuns, who the future see, 
If this forboded dire calamity. 


And came the sad response, that unto death 
Was Balder destined—he the dearest breath ! 
Odin and Friga were with sorrow quelled ; 

And the sad gods their solemn council held. 
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And they resolved each being to beseech 
That Balder’s life no harm should ever reach. 
And every being swore his life to spare : 
Friga received their oaths with gladness rare. 


Odin, forboding still. is filled with dread 

That Balder’s Guardian Spirits all had fled! 
The gods again in concourse he doth crave ; 
And much is then devised in council grave. 


ul. THE DESCENT OF ODIN. 


And now the Lord of Men uprose, and bade 

With saddle fleetest Sleipner to be clad ;— 

Downward to Niflheim* his gallop rang ; 

When forth from Hela’s + gate a gaunt hound sprang! 


Upon its nether jaw the blood was red, 

And clots its slaughter-craving throat o’erspread, 
Its horrid fangs at Odin snapped amain ; 

And fearful howlings shook the dismal plain! 


And quaked the earth beneath him as he rode! 

But still he sped toward Hela’s dark abode ; 
Beside the eastern gate, in mist and gloom, 

He paused and found the far-sought Vala’s ¢{ tomb. 


And there he chanted dead men’s awful tunes ! 
Northward he turned and laid the potent runes ; 
Dark incantations muttered—spells to seek 

The dead, and force her to arise and speak ! 


* The land of mist; the nethermost of the nine worlds. 
Hades; or the abode of Death. 
A prophetess. 
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VaLa. 

Who is the dauntless man on distant quest 
Who rudely breaketh now my spirit’s rest ? 
in snowy shroud, and drenched with icy rain, 
My bones have long in Death’s embraces lain ! 


ODIN. 
I, Veltam’s son, was WANDERER named at birth ; 
Tell me of Hela—thee I call from Earth! 
That glittering board—for whom of honor old— 
For whom those couches overlaid with gold? 


VALA. 

For Balder couches wait in Death’s hall here ; 
A shield is o’er the mead-cup’s festive cheer ;— 
The race of gods shall yield to anguish meek 
I will be silent: force hath made me speak ! 


ODIN. 

Be not thou silent! I will question thee 

Until I know the deepest mystery; 

Of Balder, loved one! Who with malice rife— 
Oh! who will Odin’s son bereave of life ? 


VALA. 
Héder shall hither send, in death-trance dull, 
His glorious brother, Balder, beautiful— 
Fated, the life of Odin’s son shall seek ! 
I will be silent: force hath made me speak! 


ODIN. 

Be not thou silent! I will question thee 

Until I know the deepest mystery. 

Who will on Héder wreak a vengeance dread? 
Who, Balder’s slayer lay on Death’s cold bed? 


VALA.” 
Rinda shall bear a son in her far home ; 
His hands he will not lave, nor gold hair comb— 
Ere one night old he will dire vengeance wreak ! 
I will be silent: force hath made me speak! 
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ODIN. 

Be not thou silent! I will question deep: 

Who are the maidens that will bitter weep, 

And wildly unto Heaven their long veils cast? 
Tell this! Thou shalt not sleep until thou hast! 


VALA. 
Oh !—Thou'rt no WaxpERER! I behold thee now! 
I knew thee Op1n!—Lord of Men art thou! 


ODIN. 
Thou’rt not a Vaa of wise prophecy !— 
Thou art the mother of fierce giants three! 


VALA. 
Ride homeward, Odin! Boast thy journey’s quest! 
For ne’er another shall disturb my rest, 
Until—when Loke breaks loose his fetters all— 
The fearful Twiticut or THE Gops 2 shall fall! 


Myron B. BENTON. 





SPRING SONG. 


(Translated from J. G. v. Salis.) 


VERDURE clothes again our meadows ; 
Flowers perfume both hill and dale ; 
Finches sing in keen, glad joyance, 
Tenderly the nightingale. 
All the tree-tops brighten greener,— 
Cooing, wooing, fills the grove: 
Every shepherd now grows bolder, 
Shepherd maids incline to love. 

2 Ragnaréck; the anticipated destruction of the Universe, including gods 

and men. 
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Blossoms from the bud unfolding 

Spring unvails in leafy drifts, 

Dyes the velvet of the primrose, 

Silver powder o’er it sifts. 

From their broad leaves springing beauteous 
Lilies of the valley see 

Yield themselves as modest flowerets 

For the breast of purity. 


On their tender stems are tulips 
Nodding gaily, yellow, red, 

With its loving vines the woodbine 
Weaves a canopy o’erhead. 

All the breezes, now grown milder, 
Fan us with the breath of love; 
Spring’s delights and scenes of pleasure 
Move whate’er such joys can move. 





TO JOHN THE BAPTIST 
THE GIVER OF UTTERANCE. 


HIS famous hymn was composed by Paulus Diaconus, 
a Lombard monk of the 8th century. The initial sylla- 
bles of the verses in the first stanza are said to have suggest- 
ed to Guido Aretinus the names of the seven notes of his mu- 
sical scale, ut having been since changed to do for obvious 
reasons. Weitzius laments the idolatrous use of this hymn as 
a charm to recover the voice, singers appealing to John as 
their “ tutelaris Deus.” 
The first stanza of the original is appended with a transla- 
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tion of the whole. The first chapter of Luke’s Gospel will 
furnish sufficient commentary. 


I. 


Ut queant laxis 
Resonare fibris 
Mira gestorum 
Famuli tuorum 
Solve reatum 
Labii polluti 
Sancte Johannes! 


I, 


Do thou O John divine 

Restore thy servant’s power to praise 
Mirific deeds of thine. 

Far-sounding let our voices raise 
Solfeggios sublime. 

Lave clean our sin-stained lips, that lays 
Sidereal may chime. 


II. 


From high Olympus forth 

A messenger divinely sent 
Foretold thy wondrous birth 

And life in earnest labor spent. 
Announcing too thy name 

With prophecy of fame 

He soothed the father’s discontent. 


If. 


He, doubtful of the truth 

Of heavenly promise thus revealed 

And hope of faded youth, 

Was stricken dumb, his mouth was sealed. 
But thou didst form anew 

With modulation true 

The organs of the voice congealed. 
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IV. 
Reclining in the womb 
With piercing eye and joy elate 
Thou sawest through the gloom 
Thy King in bridal chamber wait. 
By merit of their son 
Each parent power won 
Deep plans divine to penetrate. 


V. 
All praise to Sire above 
All honor to begotten Son, 
And to the holy Dove, 
In sancity the paragon. 
In every age and clime 
Through everlasting time 
The one triune, the triune one. 


Gro. B. MacLean. 





THE SPHINX: A SONNET. 


Grey with the dust of buried centuries, 
Scattered from Time’s swift chariot-wheels along 
The silent ages, but still wise and strong, 

An infinite grief in thine inscrutable eyes, 

Thou sittest among thy mouldering memories ; 
Making thee friends of the innumerous throng 
That lived and vanished, as a lofty song 

Fills the mute air with music, and so dies. 

Among the nations shifting like the sand 

Of thine own desert; ina single day 

Giddy with power and lightly swept away ; 
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Thou sittest in scorn of man’s weak littleness, 
Above earth’s petty turmoil and distress ; 
Sternly serene and desolately grand. 


Way.anp 8S. Hyatt. 





DEVELOPMENT IN RELIGION. 


HERE was a time when in the thoughts of men all events 
in nature and society were looked upon as isolated and 
exceptional, as supernatural and miraculous. The relation of 
cause to effect, so far as comprehended at all, was then a very 
limited one ; the natural order was little understood. The ele- 
ment of wonder working was uncalculated. The possible 


transformation of chemical and social forces had not been 
thought of. Creation was a miracle, Geology was a record of 
cataclysm and convulsion. Man, all orders in the three king- 
doms, sprang fixed, full-grown and perfect upon the earth at 
the fiat of God. Language likewise and law, come as a gift, 
without the laborious delay of long generations of rudimen- 
tary experiment, modification and development. 

Religions, especially to all the people who accepted them, 
were at some epoch of history communicated entire as a 
divine revelation and theophany ; in no sense depending upon 
the growth and expression of a common consciousness, need 
and aspiration among the people. The men who brought or 
or even taught these religions, were not supposed to have 
been born, or to have lived in the natural way. They were 
held to be as exceptional as the messages of which they were 
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the medium; and all through their history they are distin- 
guished from ordinary men by some signal manifestations of 
divine honor and power. Even their common acts are magni- 
fied into miracles, and at death they are translated or become 
gods or demigods, in the worship of the established faith. 
You may verify these facts by a study of any of the vari- 
ous world religions. 

In a later period, and especially in our own, the excep- 
tional ceases to be miraculous. We do not straightway make 
haste to say an event is supernatural because we do not just 
now understand it. We suspend judgment until further inves- 
tigations. This is the characteristic of civilization and cul- 
ture. Of course, we are still challenged by the shallow and 
unreflecting to decide at once, to give an answer at sight, con- 
cerning all strange phenomena. “If it isn’t this and thus; 
what and how is it?’ they cry, expecting you to be com- 
pelled to their view of the case. If this is not a special provi- 
dence, a direct answer to prayer, a miraculous cure, a reap- 
pearance of the dead, a case of witchcraft, a warning and 
judgment of God—then what is it? But we are in no haste 
to affirm; on the whole we are rather disposed to doubt or 
deny. In any event we take further time for consideration, 
remembering how so many things are in time explained by 
natural causes; understanding now how all occurrences do 
depend upon certain previous processes of preparation ; how 
every result small or great is in reality a development and 
growth, long preparing in the womb of time. 

We look out upon society as it is, and we are immediately 
led to a contemplation of society as it was. A great accumu- 
lation of facts brought together by the student and man of 
science in these latter years takes us back into a history once 
undreamed of. Written history will take us back three or four 
thousand years, perhaps, and then we find the world of men 
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already old. For man is quite mature in reflection and in 
civilization when he begins to write history, and to keep 
records, and save documents. But in mythology, which is 
oral tradition, we reach an epoch preceding history proper ; 
long before books and parchments. For the races spoke long 
before they wrote. And through mythology and its ally phi- 
lology, we seem to be led back step by step te a common lan- 
guage, not now existing except here and there as in the widely- 
disseminated fragment of some ruin; yet the mother of all 
languages, spoken while yet the distinctions of Latin, Greek, 
German, and Sclavic, were unknown; in days while yet the 
Semitic tribes, Syrian, Arabian, Hebrew lived together. And 
when we look out upon the physical world, what a past opens 
upon us to which the world of man has nothing comparable. 
From the world as it is, teeming with millions of species of 
living things, to the world as it was, uninhabited and unin- 
habitable, what a lapse of time! 

Geology not only takes us back to a time when there was 
no language, but when there was no man to use language; 
when even there was no subsistence for man, in animal or 
vegetable kingdom. Man has been upon the earth tens of 
thousands of years; but the period of preparation for him 
perfectly astonishes us. Agassiz has shown that it has taken 
the corals one hundred and thirty-five thousand years to con- 
struct but the southern half of the peninsula of Florida. 
But there were animals older than the corals, and geology 
speaks conclusively of a period during which the earth was 
unfitted for any living thing, a period strictly azoic. 

And then Astronomy comes in, occupying another more 
immense reach of time backward ; intimating a period when 
the earth itself did not exist. It bears us on beyond all 
planetary conception to a point of view where the earth is 
only an individual of a vaster whole, not yet separated or 
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distinguished from its mother sun, a member of a body more 
extended, not yet-revolving in its separate orbit, not thrown 
off into space; the great fiery nebula not yet resolved into a 
system. But even beyond this we go, before we can say, “in 
the beginning.” 

Sidereal astronomy, or the study of the fixed stars, has 
taught us that our solar system is but a pointin space, a 
system among a thousand similar systems; itself developed 
and sect free after immense duration. Our sun with its retinue 
of worlds, itself moves in a vast orbit around a distant cen- 
tre. Eighteen millions of years, it is estimated by Prof. Méel- 
ler, it will take to complete one round of its mighty orbit, of 
which it has accomplished 1-3,000 part since human history 
began. But beyond this Astronomy only stammers and can 
tell us no more. Here however Chemistry comes in and has 
a@ story to tell. Chemistry through the Solar Spectrum in- 
forms us that the same substances are found throughout the 
Solar and Sidereal systems; if the same substances, then the 
same affinities and laws and equivalents. This fact reveals 
to us ante-solar and ante-sidereal events; for it enables us to 
attain to an epoch of history when systems were not yet de- 
veloped, but consisting of diffused and uncombined elements. 
Chemistry in this conception is a history of the simplest union 
of the elements, of the origin of the molecule out of the 
atom, demanding like all the rest a process of time of very 
greatly prolonged phenomena. But however this may be, we 
see Chemistry ante-dates Astronomy, and by it plunges us 
into a universe where there is neither planet nor sun, standing 
in full view of the molecular age. 

Yet we rise still a stage higher. There is something vir- 
tually older than Chemistry, existing before the least com- 
bination of matter had taken place; and that is mechanical 
law. By it we are transported iuto a world of pure atoms, or 
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to speak exactly, of forces as yet unclothed with even chemi- 
cal quality. Gravitation may have been anterior to chemical 
action; mechanical force seems to be the most ancient 
science. But did not force and quantity have a beginning? 
Here we seem to have passed beyond questions of time, and 
reason sinks, and all inquiry is arrested, and all analogies are 
silent. We enter upon the Infinite, upon a series without end. 
And yet do not the mathematics or the infinitesimal calculus 
hold the secret of solution? The mathematics, alone, cer- 
tainly cannot throw any light upon this strange position of 
the human mind, placed between the necessity of supposing 
a beginning and the impossibility of admitting it. But mathe- 
matics is only a conception, it gives no reality, speaking only 
in sign and formula. Mathematics would be true, though 
nothing existed; its operations are in the region of the abso- 
lute and the ideal; they pass beyond the planes of event and 
phenomena. Here we reach, may we not say, the Divine 
Reason, the eternal and absolute foundation and source of all ? 
Here begins that tendency toward the individual and con- 
scious, which, in our time so remote, finds its highest expres- 
sion in man.* And this is but an illustration of the principle 
of development. Grant us time and the divine tendency to 
progress, and we can explain the universe. Time alone would 
be eternally sterile without the fructifying germ of progress; 
the Divine spirit urging everything from the idle atom to the 
largest minded man, to a life more and more advanced and 
perfect. And so in the spirit of this scientific age, when 
now we sit down to study any phenomenon or character, or 
event, or movement, we ask not of what it came; what pre- 
ceded it; what is its history: for when all that is known, we 
have got all the explanation possible, and we expect to find 
that it had, in every particular, a natural birth and being; 





* See Art. by E. Renan, in *“‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,” Oct. 15, 1863. 
VOL. I1. No. 5—19. 
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and that in all respects it will be found to be in accord with 
the unfailing order of cause and effect. Religion has its 
epochs and orders corresponding to other sciences. It has 
had its molecular agé, its nebulous era, its azoic period, dur- 
ing which, as yet, it was a vague unorganized sentiment; so 
formless, so transient in its effects, or leaving evidence of its 
existence so fleeting and perishable, that we hardly seem war- 
ranted in calling it religion at all. Then, in time,as society 
became fitted for it, or capable of producing it, there appear- 
ed the simplest and lowest forms of faith and worship. 
Those of the savage and barbarian, like the radiates and mol- 
lusks of zoology, or the mere vegetative growths of nature. 
Long afterwards came the towers of Babel, the temples of 
Luxor, the Pyramids of Egypt. Those mastadons and sau- 
rians of religious development, whose fossil remains are still 
the wonder of the world. Then, approaching the rational 
epoc’,we come upou the great philosophical systems of Greece 
and Rome, which show religion trying to rid itself of super- 
stitions ; aud to get down upon the first and universal princi- 
ples of truth and justice. Thus as we advance, step by step, 
from protoplasm to polyp, and from polyp to man, so we pro- 
ceed from the faith of the savage which is fear, to the faith of 
the highest culture, which is love and tranquility. The symbol 
of asavage religion is a deadly weapon, an amulet, or a sight- 
less idol; of a barbarian, some majestic, awe-inspiring pile 
where bloody sacrifices are made or celebrated ; the symbol 
of ihe religion of the truly civilized man is an open book. 
But as in the heavens we still discern unresolved nebula, 
which may yet be worlds a-making; as in the existing fauna 
and flora, we find some forms like the hippopotamus and cer- 
tain ferns apparently astray from a primitive era; so in the 
religious world, if we should ask what trace there is of the 
monsters of the carboniferous period, of saurian and sloth, 
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of thick-skinned and dark-shadowing product of slime and 
ooze, we might not search in vain. 

Let us look a little closely at the distinction between a de- 
veloped and an undeveloped faith. The same law holds here - 
as anywhere under the methods of evolution; the movement is 
from the simple to the complex. Look at labor, or govern- 
ment, or dress, or custom, or education; the ancient was sim- 
ple compared with the modern. Let the naked cannibal or 
filthy South Sea Islander, stand up beside the well-clad, 
refined European; not greater is; the contrast between the 
primitive religion and that which is its highest manifestation 
in our own time. 

Some have supposed that a faith which has few forms must 
be simple when compared to the complex metaphysics, and 
cumbrous ceremonials of more ancient faith. In a superficial 
sense it is true, not in its inner meaning. There are those 
who look upon Christianity which could define itself in two 
precepts,—as love to God and love to man,—as a very simple 
religion ; when in fact, if it is the universal religion of the 
future, it is most complex, the most highly-developed religion 
in the world. Just as sensible to say that the word man must 
represent a very simple idea, or being, or organism, because it 
is spelled with three letters. Anything is complex, whether 
an animal or a faith, as it becomes enlarged in its scope, and 
multiplied in its motives, relations and activities. The sim- 
plest faith is that of the savage; its motive is fear; his ob- 
ject is selfish indulgence, and personal safety ; he makes a 
posture, or brings an offering, and all is done. Rise higher 
out of that society where religion appeals almost solely to 
the senses, and concerns itself very little with virtues, and 
we find the human and tender sentiments coming into promi- 
nence; but with the reason still in a condition of babyhood; 
these sentiments are at the mercy of superstition, and they 
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dress themselves up in grotesque and meaningless forms, or 
fall to worshiping symbols more than realities. 

More and more in the evolution of religions as in the on- 
going of civilization, there is an effort to comprise and ad- 
dress all the faculties of man. While the demand of the 
senses is the chief or sole, we have inevitably a sensual re- 
ligion. All the conceptions of Deity partake of the gross 
and material character of the undeveloped man. Does the 
savage hunger; he thinks his God is hungrier than he, and 
he slays his choice bullock, or even his child, to make the 
God propitious. Does he regard music; in his rude way he 
assembles a company of those who beat upon drums, and 
clash the cymbals, or bray trumpets, that the sound may 
reach the very heavens and please the King thereof. Is he 
fond of glitter, pageantry and show; he would enact proces- 
sions in the sight of his God, and spread before his eyes all 
brilliant, sparkling and gaudy things, that seeing them he 
may the more richly grant the prayer or give protection. 

As the conception of God grows spiritual, all these things 
become secondary, and the senses seem no longer to express 
the attributes of Deity. Instead, virtues are ascribed to Him, 
order, justice, goodness, love. And then instead of offering 
bloody sacrifices, men think of the more acceptable offering 
of a pure life. 

' But this is an immense step it must be remembered, taking 
thousands of years forits growth. Even long after religion 
seems to be a thing mainly of the outward sense, it remains a 
thing so to speak of the inward senses still; to speak more 
strictly, sensational, a matter of feeling andemotion. This is 
a higher stage, but it yet involves the lower faculties of man. 
The highest remains still unawakened. But at length how- 
ever the intellect proper, reason is reached. 

Then questions of belief arise for the first time; then 
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begins the search after truth, and then salvation is held to 
depend not longer upon the bringing of a burnt offering; a 
grand display, a mood of mind or a feeling or emotion; but 
rather upon a knowledge of the truth, upon a right belief. 
Then it is in the intellectual period, we find so many creeds; 
some long distinct and fossil species, many out of which the 
life is fast going. The mistake made was that this matter of 
right belief being so important, might and should be decided 
by the understanding, once for all. So what some of the best 
men had thought and said, came to be regarded as the best 
that could be thought, and all that need be said. Their 
moods and sentiments were framed into a finality and state- 
ment or system never to be questioned or revised. But the 
world of matter and man has never stopped growing and 
changing. Creation is a process. New facts, new theories, 
new light, new hopes and aims, are constantly being recog- 
nized. Thought, reason, truth, refuses these arbitrary limita- 
tions. 
Besides, those who made religion consist in the acceptance 
of a creed, and salvation to depend upon right belief, fell into 
the danger of overlooking the motive of man and his deed. 
This was a development that had a certain onesidedness to it, 
like those trees that stand by the bleak sea shore, or along 
the mountain crest, forever exposed to the blasts of one quar- 
ter of the compass. Nothing could be more important than 
reason and intellect; but that alone could not give us the per- 
fect creature or faultless character. So of course religion 
like all other things in the universe seeking to perfect itself 
on all sides, to attain to its equipoise and complete expression, 
and accomplish its largest work in its latest, fullest develop- 
ment, can only desire, as in these times it does, to lay proper 
emphasis on every faculty and on every duty. And the re- 
ligion of the future, while subjecting the senses to their true 
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rank and office, while allowing the feelings and moods of men 
their true place, and crowning reason as the highest attribute 
of man, will be actively concerned in all that pertains to the 
welfare of the race. The religion of the future will be inter- 
ested in art; with no ambition to imitate the past. It will 
more and more address itself to the cultivation of the taste ; 
for it will be most actively enlisted in the cause of education. 
It will look to education, the right development of the whole 
man, a8 the most certain means of moral and spiritual eleva- 
tion and health; and there is not one fair testimony in the 
past, that does not justify our expectation, that through 
education, and that alone, will the evils of society be cured. 

Worship is only one step, one element in education. And 
thus we see now what seems to be so simple a thing— Religion 
—so developed that it can say that the whole duty of man 
is bound up in two precepts ; to love God, with all his heart, 
and his neighbor as himself, is in reality the most comprehen- 
sive and many-sided and complex affair ever included under 
that august and heavenly word. It is because men have in- 
sisted on its narrower definitions, while every process has 
been toward expansion, and every activity has been multi- 
plied, that with many the very word religion has fallen into 
disrepute, and it has been concluded that all its aims were op- 
posed to science, freedom, reason and culture. If now we can 
take this word out of the mouth of its traducers, or give it 
its vriginal, generous and true meaning, we shall see it again 
raised out of the dustin which it has been trailed, as the 
standard of all that is highest, sweetest and divinest in hu- 
man life. As Mr. Abbot has recently said: “The anti-relig- 
ion rage which makes the very name a red rag to be rushed 
at, with all the violence of a mad bull, which is by no means 
an uncommon phenomenon of the day, should be as carefully 
guarded against, as the must submissive superstition.” And 
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he continues: “When I say, therefore as I must, that I be- 
lieve in religion, the case is the same as when I say I believe 
in fire. Of all agencies employed by man, fire is perhaps the 
most useful and the most terrible. It will warm your house 
and cook your steak; but it will just as readily burn them 
up; aye, and you too if it escapes the governance of your 
mind. Without fire, civilization would be impossible; but the 
great wilderness of blackened ruins within a stone’s throw of 
this Hall, marking the spot where the conflagration raged with 
frightful fury through your stores and warehouses, shows 
how remorselessly fire will unmake the very civilization it 
has made. So it is with religion. Without it human life 
would freeze into the desolation of an arctic winter; without it 
the tender flush on the face of Humanity, looking upward and 
forward where she climbs, would fade away, and the golden 
aureole of a divine purpose would vanish forever from her 
head; without it the suffusing glow of hope and reverence 
would die out of the world of men, and the hard lines of care 
and stolid selfishness would be plowed by the hand of Time, 
where now he traces the marks of noble thought and earnest 
aspiration, and grand enthusiasm for the true, the beautiful 
and the good. Yet the same mighty force which, if only 
guided by intelligence, makes each human heart an altar; has 
made it and will make it again, under the guidance of igno- 
rant folly, a lazar-house of superstition and a tortare-cham- 
ber of cruelty. Let reason lose her mastery of the inner im- 
pulse of religion, and the fire which should warm, comfort 
and preserve, will with all devouring flames turn into ashes 
every costly product of civilizing mind.” 
J. C. LEARNED. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES. 


COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


HIS play should be placed first in the list of Shake- 

speare’s Comedies, not only on account of the period of 
its origin, but also on the score of logical development. It is a 
pure comedy of Situation, whose sole instrumentality is Nat- 
ural Resemblance, for not even Disguise is employed. It 
therefore exhibits an action of the most external kind, human 
purpose is almost wholly removed from its sphere. Man is 
thus represented as controlled by chance, his will is reduced 
to the narrowest limits possible. All the individuals, even 
the clowns, are fully in earnest in the pursuit of their ends, 
though these ends are an utter deception ; the. characters are 
always doing something quite different from what they seem 
to be doing ; there is an appearance continually dancing before 
their senses, whereby they are led into the most ridiculous 
acts. Comic Situation into which the individual is thrust 
from without, through no volition of his own, is the rule of 
this drama; life is a complete sensuous delusion. No where 
else has the Poet indulged in such a play of wholly external 
influences. 

It is easy to see that there can be but little development of 
character in a work of this kind. Character rests upon the 
internal nature of the person, his disposition must be shown 
in his actions, and his actions must therefore be made the 
means of its protraiture. For the drama takes the human 
deed as the vehicle of expressing the feelings, motives, pur 
poses, thoughts, in fine the entire spiritual nature of man; 
such is the drama in its highest form. Freedom cannot be 
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wholly obliterated. Butif the individual is made the victim 
of chance, of unforeseen external power, his character has 
little to do with his destiny. He is determined not from with- 
in, but from without; his enforced actions thus become a very 
slight indication of his nature. Still, no doubt, there is some 
manifestation of character even under such circumstances, 
though it is very superficial and inadequate. In the present 
drama, therefore, characterization stands decidedly in the 
background, we are to think only of the ridiculous situations 
in which the people who appear in it are placed. 

The characterization, incomplete as it is, should however be 
noticed and contrasted with the riper procedure of the Poet. 
It moves in certain stiff, traditional types which hardly rise to 
a living, concrete individuality. That is, the persons are more 
like puppets than complete men and women, an abstraction 
rather than a reality. Let us take notice of the most definite 
figures here. The two Dromios are the ever-recurring 
clowns with their merry pranks; Pinch is the old picture of 
the narrow-minded Pedant which is repeated by Shakespeare 
several times without essential variation. Adriana is the 
jealous shrew, whose scolding propensity the Poet will devel- 
op fully in a succeeding drama. All these forms are bor- 
rowed from older and foreign comedies. Their bareness is 
is manifest; one or two peculiarities make up the sum of their 
characterization; the complete exhibition of all the qualities of 
a subjective nature, such as we find in other creations of the 
Poet, is wholly wanting. The individual when thus made 
purely the sport of external influences cannot show any of 
the deeper elements of character. 

There are three parts to the drama, though the first and the 
last are very short, the one having more the nature of an in- 
troduction, the other of a hasty close. We are in the begin- 
ning told of the disruption of the family of Aegeon; this is 
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the serious, indeed almost tragic background of the action ; 
it furnishes the ethical element in which the play moves. The 
second part shows the “ errors” which are rendered possible 
by this separation of the members of the Family; here are 
found the comic situations, as well as the greater portion of 
the drama. The mistakes of the two pair of twins through 
Resemblance spring from their previous separation. The 
third part is the mutual recognition of parents and children, 
and the restoration of all the members of the disrupted Fam- 
ily. This re-union in ita turn results from the mistakes which 
produce so much confusion. 

The first part is the narrative of Aegeon, who is the father 
and therefore the head of the Family. The two pairs of twins 
and their personal resemblance are noted; but an accident, a 
shipwreck, has separated Aegeon from his wife, from one of 
his sons and one of the servants. Many years have elapsed, 
the twins have grown up to manhood, their relations however 
are unknown to themselves, to their parents, and to the world. 
Should they happen to meet, then the mistakes would follow. 
The family of Aegeon is thus cut in two just in the middle. 
Now comes the second separation—the father permits the re- 
maining son and servant to travel in search of the lost broth- 
er. But they too disappear. do not return to the parent. 
We also learn later in the play that a corresponding misfor- 
tune happens to the mother in respect to the other children. 
Thus the Family seems utterly disrupted and destroyed, but 
just this unhappy condition of things is the basis for a return 
to unity. The present family is endowed with certain peculi- 
arities which will rescue it, which will force the world to untie 
the knot of difficulties which arise. These peculiar elements 
are the double pair of twins, the personal resemblance of the 
twin sons and of the twin servants, and the identity of their 
respective names. Here we see the chief means for a discov- 
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ery of the lost members and their restoration to the Family. 
The ground now being cleared, and all the pre-suppositions 
being explained, the main action of the play begins. 

The second part shows the mistakes which arise from a 
double Natural Resemblance, and the consequences of taking 
one person for another in society. These consequences are 
carried to such a degree of bewilderment that quite all the 
relations of life become confused and uncertain, and every- 
thing fixed seems to be unsettled, even institutions are turned 
into the sport of accident. The one thread moves about the 
Ephesian Antipholus as the central figure; he is a substantial 
and well-known citizen, an old and intimate friend of the 
ruler, in times past he has been a brave soldier in defense of 
the country. He is also married and thus belongs to the do- 
mestic relation ; still further he is engaged in business and 
hence is brought into familiar contact with the other members 
of the community. It will be seen that he is an important 
personage of society, to which he stands in manifold relations ; 
he is known by everybody and is recognized as having a cer- 
tain established position and character. In general he is the sub- 
stantial man who is connected by an indefinite number of ties 
with the world around him. Now into this net-work a total 
stranger is introduced who resembles him and is every where 
taken for him. This is the Syracusan Antipholus who is 
totally unknown to all these relations, still he is thrown into 
them; neither he nor society is aware of the change. Per- 
sonal resemblance is the cause of the mistake. Sameness of 
names prevents the deception from being discovered. The 
remarkable result is, that by the displacement of one individ- 
ual, the whole community becomes confused. 

To introduce more complications, the same circumstances 
are repeated in the two servants. The foreign Dromio is put 
into the relations of the Ephesian Dromio; there thus arises 
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a continual crossing of purposes, which can almost be reduced 
to a mathematical diagram, so completely external is the pro- 
cedure. 

The first of these relations, therefore, which is seriously 
disturbed is that of master and servant. The double simil- 
arity becomes the source of the most ridiculous confusion. 
The one Dromio is sent out upon an errand and meets the 
wrong master; it is evident that their pre-suppositions are en- 
tirely different, that their talk will lie in two wholly separate 
worlds. The result is that at first each supposes the other to 
be jesting; but afterwards the matier becomes serious and 
the servant gets a flogging. Now, when the rightful servant 
appears, he is no longer in his former relation to his master 
on account of the intervention of the former servant. So 
they pass and repass with increasing entanglement; one party 
sends a Dromio who comes to the wrong master and with an 
incomprehensible message. All soon see that something is 
out of joint, yet what it is, they cannot tell ; some external in- 
fluence is clearly interfering, which is the more terrible be- 
cause unknown. The foreign master and servant become 
frightened, they very naturally conclude that it is the land of 
spirits and goblins, they will leave it at the earliest opportu- 
nity. But here again trouble arises, cause and effect no longer 
hold, their means for departure are defeated at every move. 
Dromio is sent to find a ship to sail away in, and brings back 
@ remittance of money. Thus they are tossed about the help- 
less victims of chance, it is no wonder that they believe them- 
selves to be dreaming, to be transformed into beasts, to have 
come to a supernatural realm, for al] natural mediation has 
ceased. 

Next the difficulty is carried into the Family. The wife 
sends the servant to bring her husband home to dinner, again 
the wrong man is found, it is the Syracusan Antipholus, who 
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has no wife and who denies the relation on the spot. His answer 
is brought back to her, the result is a violent fit of jealousy. 
Then ‘the woman appears in person, berates the stranger for 
his infidelity ; the ethical feeling of the wife thus becomes comic, 
for its object is an appearance, a delusion. But he has to go 
home with her to dinner, the integrity of the Family seems in 
jeopardy, we tremble lest the mistake may lead to an ethical 
violation. Buta happy turn is made, the young Syracusan 
is attracted to the unmarried sister and turns away from the 
married woman; now all is again right and proper. This 
sister too is victimized, for she thinks she is receiving the at- 
tentions of her brother-in-law, a fact which no doubt makes 
her hesitate longer than she otherwise would. Then comes 
the true husband to his own house, he finds himself locked 
out and appearances look very suspicious ; in his spleen he 
goes Off and indulges in a naughty revenge. In all these 
cases the manifold relations of the Family are endangered by 
a@ mere appearance, the individuals are victims of a mistake, 
one person is substituted for another in the wrong place, the 
result is that the ethical ties of marriage for a time become 
the playthings of accident. The same phase is reflected in 
low life in the affair of Dromio and the kitchen-queen. 

Other complications follow which it is not necessary to give 
in detail; the result is, the wife and the community consider 
the husband to be mad, and Pinch is called upon to cast out 
the devil. This is the extreme point, man now seems to be 
irrational, seems to have lost entirely the ability of under- 
standing his relation to the world. Yet it is an appearance 
merely, Antipholus is still sane, though he is now bound 
like a maniac. The truth is, society itself has become irra- 
tional in its delusion, Mistaken Identity has brought it to the 
verge of dissolution. But the Family is quite disrupted, for 
the husband who is here in chains must charge and indeed 
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does charge the wife with the worst species of infidelity. Such 
is the outcome of the domestic thread of the play. The comic 
element is that the whole difficulty is a phantom springing 
from a deception of the senses; the spectator knows where 
the trouble lies and is aware that there is no real conflict; he 
can langh to his heart’s content at a collision which must 
vanish at once when the cause of the delusion is discovered. 

The third principle which is involved in this entanglement 
is business, the commercial relations of the community. Of 
Angelo the goldsmith a chain has been ordered, which he 
however delivers to the wrong Antipholus, and afterward 
demands payment of the other Antipholus. The matter is at 
first treated as a jest, then it grows serious, and at last an 
officer is called in to enforce the demand. Here Authority is 
drawn into the meshes, and is victimized by an appearance. 
Moreover the goldsmith wants to pay his debts with the 
money, his good name and commercial credit are involved. 
Public order is disturbed, an encounter takes place on the street 
when the Syracusan pair flee to an abbey, to the protection 
of a religious house, whereby the abbess, a representative of 
the church, becomes entangled in the fantastic sport of 
chance. Let us notice the situation; the community has now 
unconsciously eliminated both disturbing elements, the two 
pairs cannot live in the same society if their resemblance con- 
tinues to remain unknown. Yet they have done no wrong. 
But the difficulty connot rest here; the abbess has defied the 
Family in the wife, and the Law in the officer; the conflict 
can only be settled by an appeal to the supreme authority of 
the land. 

This is the State whose highest representative the Duke 
now comes along very conveniently, bringing Aegeon to exe- 
cution for a violation of law. All parties rush forward to the 
ruler with their grievances; the testimony is heard, but the 
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strange thing is that each side produces several witnesses 
and proves the truth of its statement; the evidence of the 
senses becomes a mass of confusion and contradiction. The 
ruler is, himself, drawn into the delusion, he concludes that 
they all have drunk of Circe’s cup. To solve the difficulty is 
beyond his power, the matter is incapable of any adjustment, 
the supreme institution is whirled into the wild play of chance 
and cannot perform its function. The drama can go no fur- 
ther, the solution must soon come, or human institutions will 
show themselves less firm and substantial than an empty ap- 
pearance. So much for the second part. 

The third essential element of the action is now to be un- 
folded, namely the discovery of the difficulty and the restora- 
tion of the separated members of the Family. For the mys- 
tery will be pursued until its origin is found; the human mind 
is rational and cannot believe that the world is irrational ; it 
must investigate any unusual disturbance of causation. Aeg- 
eon the father is present with the Duke, as before stated ; he 
recognizes his son, but Resemblance still has sway ; for it is 
the Ephesian Antipholus. Then the Syracusan Antipholus 
appears, at once the source of the sensuous deception is 
brought home tothe senses. Moreover there is now a mutual 
recognition between the one son and the father, they have 
been separated only a few years. The mother is found in the 
abbess, Aegeon is pardoned; all the members of the Family 
are again united. The other apparent conflicts of the wife 
Adriana, of Business, of the State, are fully explained, the de- 
lusion vanishes like a dream, ethical harmony once more pre- 
vails, the world is no longer a deceptive mirage of which man 
is the helpless victim. 

The solution of a comedy which rests upon Natural Resem- 
blance is thus made manifest. The resembling individuals are 
brought together, in fact they are forced together by the dis- 
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turbance which they produce; the cause is then clear, the 
serious purposes, the angry conflicts, are traced to a mistake, 
to a false conclusion resulting from a sensuous appearance. 
Such is the one instrumentality of the present play: Natural 
Resemblance, whose combinations are quite exhausted in its 
manifold situations. This narrowness makes it somewhat 
bald and abstract; its externality too can never engage 
human interest very deeply. Still the simple means is wonder- 
fully employed, it temporarily reduces to its sway the highest 
institutions, and confounds all the relations of life; to the in- 
dividual the world seems enchanted, while to the world the 
individual seems crazy. That is, both sides have lost their 
true relation toward each other, both sides appear to have 
become irrational. We become reconciled, however, with this 
unfree and chaotic representation of human action, when we 
see its profound ethical purpose, namely, the restoration of 
the disrupted Family. 

Let us, even at the risk of being charged with undue sub- 
tilization, try to reach down to the foundation of the dramatic 
instrumentality here employed. Mistaken Identity as used 
in this and other comedies, shows how the individual is 
through society and society through the individual. We see 
that if one unit be displaced and another taken for it, the 
whole fabric will fall into disorder. All must be reflected in 
each and each in all. If one person is put in the place of another 
person without their knowing the fact and without society’s 
knowing it, that is, without the reflection of all in the one and 
of the one in all, the world becomes a craze, and man seems 
to be irrational. The individual must have society in which 
he finds his true relations, he can exist as a reasonable being 
only in society ; on the other hand society requites the favor 
and recognizes him as this individual and none other, in all 
his manifold relations, and thus gives him a true objective per- 
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sonality. Mistaken Identity steps between society and the 
individual, and for a time destroys their connection. Each 
side, having its existence through the other, will by such 
separation rapidly pass into confusion and dissolution. But 
the difficulty rests upon Mistaken Identity, not upon Lost 
Identity ; the trouble therefore is not permanent, but the mis- 
take is discovered and the old relations are all restored. 

The play before us is hence to be classified as a comedy of 
Situation, whose instrumentality is the first in order, the 
simplest and the most external of all, namely Natural Resem- 
blance. Such was the Poet’s beginning; how his comedy 
deepeus and becomes more concrete in its means and in its 
characters will be seen in the plays to be discussed hereafter. 

The interpretation should bring out prominently the ethical 
elements which always constitute the living principle of the 
drama. These ethical elements are not intended to be con- 
fined to mere subjective morality, to the demands of individ- 
ual conscience. Their purport is far broader; the ethical 
world signifies the world of institutions. In the present play 
the Family is the sphere in which the action takes place, 
though other institutions play in; the movement is from the 
separation of its members to their restoration ; between these 
two extremes lies the entire work. 

The disruption of the closest domestic ties is of tragic import 
and constitutes the serious element of the drama under con- 
sideration. The background is dark and threatening, whose 
most sombre shade is found in the fate of Aegeon who is even 
being led out to execution. The parent in search of his chil- 
dren has fallen into conflict with Law; here we behold a gen- 
uine tragic collision with its two justifiable sides. But of 
course the comic element is paramount, and strengthened by 
the contrast with the serious thread. Its force lies in decep- 


tion, in the reduction of the individual and society to a huge 
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delusion, in making institutions the sport of a mere appear- 
ance. Thus both the Tragic and the Comic are present side by 
side, though not completely transfused. Another point must 
not be overlooked ; the entire comic effect rests upon the fact 
that the audience fully understood the source of the mistakes 
and complications, the characters for the most part are in deep 
earnest and do not sport with themselves; thus there is felt 
to be a chasm between the laughing spectator and the sober- 
faced actor. Such is, however, the nature of all Comedy of 
Situation, the audience must be placed above the deception of 
the characters. 

Nor must the reader expect too much of interpretation. No 
analysis of an artistic work can take the place of the work 
itself. An explanation of wit is not and ought not to be witty, 
else it is no true explanation ; criticism of poetry is not poeti- 
cal, it must quite free itself of the poetical form. A state- 
ment of the chemical ingredients of water will not take the 
place of water itself to a thirsty man; just as little can the 
sensuous charm and exhilaration ‘of Art be supplied by an 
abstract account of its content. The feelings often revolt 
against an analytic interpretation, because people expect too 
much ; they are dissatisfied at the absence of what seems the 
very essence of the production, namely ‘the sensuous form. 
But explanation implies always a change of this form, which 
is, therefore, just the side which disappears. Poetical na 
tures strongly protest against the substitution of the interpre- 
tation forthe poem. They are right, no such substitution 
ought for a moment to be entertained by the critic. 

But to ascertain the rationale of an artistic product is not 
only reasonable but indispensable. A great drama is a phe- 
nomenon quite as wonderful as any which Nature furnishes; 
let its law be investigated and stated as soon as possible. In 
fact Art can only be elevated and sustained by the retroac- 
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tive power of the critical judgment. The difference between 
a barbarous and a cultivated taste is acknowledged ; whence 
does it arise? Only from the application of truer canons of 
Art. But these canons are originally derived from the Un- 
derstanding, though, they descend into the feelings and become 
instinctive in their influence upon the taste of the individual. 
Simple emotion is blind, it should be directed and filled with 
intelligence. Feel deeply about that which is rational ; reason 
ought to furnish the content. The difference between the sav- 
age and the civilized man lies not so much in the feelings 
themselves as in the objects about which each person feels. 
Do not, therefore, read an interpretation of a work of Art with 
the expectation of finding therein the imaginative or emotion- 
al element of that work, disappointment will surely follow. 
D. J. SNIDER. 


PROCEEDINGS 


NORMAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


THE announcement of a paper, “Our Birthright,” by Miss Anna C. 
Brackett, of New York, insured an unusually large attendance at the April 
meeting of this Association. 

The paper was read by Miss Gannett, of the Normal School, and was 
heard with much attention and interest. The subject treated not being of 
a nature to excite discussion, the meeting adjourned at the close of the read- 
ing. 

Since any abstract would fail to indicate the value or the content of Miss 
Brackett’s work, we shall attempt only to show the general scope of the 
paper, which began with this statement: “ All the Life of the race has 
been an attempt at utterance. ‘To symbolize the thought within them,*to 
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put the unseen into visible form, has been the struggle from the creation till 
now,’’ and ended with the quotation. 


‘“*We must be free or die, 
Who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spoke, 
The faith and morals hold 
That Milton held.” 


Between these two points the author spoke, at the beginning, of History 
and Ethnology as reflected in language; of the English as a composite 
tongue, of the peculiarities of its eomposition, and of its sources. The Cel- 
tic, the Latin, the Anglo-Saxon, the Danish, the Anglo-Norman Elements 
were discussed, and the character of the people by whom these various ele- 
ments were introduced was illustrated, and the author went on to show 
that in a language, formed as ours has been, we may reasonably expect to 
find correspondences between the character of the language and the charac- 
ter of peoples whose languages it has absorbed. 

The principle practically applied proves our language to be hospitable, 
and ingenious, blunt and plain, sudden and sharp, always displaying that 
resolute will which goes straight toitsend. The latter part of the paper 
consisted of a number of selections generally poetical admirably illustra- 
ing the power and flexibility of our mother tongue. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 
April 3. 
Pres. Riley in the chair. 


Prof. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Mound Exploration, made 
a partial report, as follows : 

The Committee have examined and made a survey of five groups of 
mounds. Two hundred specimens of pottery have been obtained, of which 
one hundred and twenty-six are quite perfect, the remaining specimens 
being ina fair condition, and may be wholly or in part restored. The col- 
lection also embraces the skulls of twenty individuals, of which number 
one is complete, seven nearly so, the remaining twelve being in fragments 
of sufficient size to be of value. ‘They have also obtained the leg and arm 
bones, and in some cases the vertebrz and other small bones, representing 
twelve individuals. 
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On motion of Dr: Briggs, a further appropriation of $50 was placed at 
the disposal of the Committee for the purpose of continuing the examina- 
tion of mounds. 

The Corresponding Secretary made his usual report. 

A letter from Dr. John J. R. Patrick, of Belleville, [lls., was read, ac- 
knowledging his election as Corresponding Member. 

Several numbers of the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy were 
placed before the Academy, with Vol. I. of the Geological Record, by Wm. 
Whitaker, being a catalogue of geological publications for the year 1874. 

Dr. A. Galney presented the Academy with a portion of the skeleton of 
a monkey, an arm and leg being lacking. 

Mr. Theo. P. Gillespie, a gentleman recently arrived from Peru, was in- 
troduced to the members by Dr. Briggs, and exhibited a beautiful collec- 
tion of pottery taken from the burial grounds of an ancient tribe of Peru- 
vians. The graves from which the specimens were taken were in very dry 
drift sand near the sea beach. The graves are supposed to belong to a 
tribe that was conquered by the Incas fifty or sixty years before the advent 
of Pizarro in Peru. Many bones were found, being preserved by the per- 
fect dryness of the sand in which they were buried. The greater portion 
of these relics were found along the line of the Chimbote and Huaraz R.R., 
latitude 7 degs. 8., and with few exceptions they represent what are sup- 
posed to have been drinking vessels. In several of the specimens the han- 
dle, which is hollow, arches over the top of the vessel, the two branches of 
the tube uniting in a single vertical tube of several inches in length. The 
ornamentation, both in form and color, was in many cases very striking 
and expressive. 

A small mould of strongly baked clay—the negative of a human face— 
containing within it the figure which it was designed to reproduce, was al- 
so shown. 


The collection contains twenty-seven specimens. Three specimens of 
copper were also exhibited, viz: A finger-ring, a long needle with an eye, 
and a chisel with a smooth edge and battered head. 

The thanks of the Academy were tendered Mr. Gillespie for his kindness 
in the exhibition of this beautiful collection. 


Dr. Geo. Engelmann made the following report on the Meteorology of 
March, 1876. 

The past March was not only an unusually cool month, but it made it- 
self so much more disagreeably and injuriously felt, because it succeeded to 
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avery mild winter and an unusually early and favorable beginning of 
spring development. 

‘The mean temperature of the past winter was 40.2 degs., and every win- 
ter month at least over 39 degs.; February, the coolest, 39.3; and here 
comes March with 38.3, destroying the brightest prospects for full and 
early fruit crops. In the last 41 years the mean temperature of March was 
over 5 degs. higher than this year; six times it was lower than in the 
past month, but it never in that period of time was lower than that of each 
preceding winter month. As I have stated on a former occasion, the only 
winter equal to the past in mildness was that of 1844-45, but the succeed- 
ing March was warmer (though not much) than any of the winter months, 
six degrees warmer than our past March, and of course the early develop- 
ment of vegetation did not suffer destruction as it did in the last few weeks. 

The quantity of rain (including snow, which by the way was unusually 
heavy,) was also more than three inches above the average, viz., about 6} 
inches ; but if we examine the records we find that in 7 out of the previous 
40 years the quantity equalled or exceeded that of last March; and 11 
years ago (1865) it reached the enormous amount of 8.61 inches. All the 
seasons which followed such a wet March, exhibited a large and some of 


them an excessive quantity of rain. 
F. E. Nrpuer. 


SOCIETY OF PEDAGOGY. 


The regular monthly mevting of the Society was held Saturday, March 
18th. The Corresponding Secretary read a number of letters from newly 
elected and proposed honorary or corresponding members. 

The paper for the day was read by Mr. G. B. Lane on the subject, ** Abstract 
Numbers.” We can only present a brief outline for lack of space. Geom- 
etry declares itself free from sensuous impressions, though it originated in 
the measurement of the field. The primitive definitions need be represent- 
ed to the mind but once by sensuous intuitions—tor instance, a point, a 
line, a plane, a solid. As conceptions, these definitions involve no idea of 
matter. Geometry deals with space as a pure conception, and compares 
portions of it to point out their properties aud relations. 

The term Abstract seems to imply a withdrawing from the concrete ; in 
a more critical sense it might imply the fundamental principles for all sci- 
ence. Pure mathematics forms the basis fur all thought. Yet to think and 
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to cognize an object are two different things. but one thing is neces- 
sary in order to think an object, a conception of it: in order to cognize an 
object two things are necessary, the object must be perceived, then there 
must be the conception by which it is cogitated. Hence all cognitions are 
limited to objects of experience and sensation. However, thought, pure 
thought, can be had by means of conception : it is possible to think free- 
dom of the will, for example. ‘These pure conceptions seem to be the 
principles of pure mathematics, abstract numbers, etc. Yet in order that 
applied science may be possible, the conceptions must be represented in in- 
tuition by objects of sensation; figures or characters are these objects. 
Words are immediately the names of pure conceptions, mediately the names 
of objects, otherwise pure mathematics would be impossible. One thou- 
sand and one million are immediately names of pure conceptions. 

Ip the science of pure mathematics 1, a single, undetermined unit, is ta- 
ken as the starting point. This one (1) has no value, no measure, can be 
named only as a pure conception, and has no relations as considered by it- 
self. As one (1), the beginning of a series, it has infinite relations. No 
conception of a number can be given without the possibility of +1 being 
there. The infinite relations of the abstract unity in its regression to 
naught, are conceived only by using the concrete unit, as 1 ft. of space. ‘The 
complete evolution of pure mathematics is an operation purely synthetical. 
There can be no analysis at the beginning (1), otherwise it would not be 
first. It is a question whether the names, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8,9, were given 
to conceptions as such or determined by a synthetical operation of success- 
ive additions of one (1). 

One (1) is taken as the beginning but is nota measure. One,1) is no morea 
measure of two (2), than two (2) is of one (1); they merely have a constant re- 
lation to each other. ‘The whole science is a series of constant relations, 
These relations expressed by figures we call addition or subtraction ; or, if 
the process be abridged, multiplication or division. As the science is one 
of mere relation, the importance of early drill upon the elements of the 
formule is evident. ‘These elements of the formulz are presented in 
Grube’s method and in the multiplication table. All these formule of 
m:athemathics must be obtained by synthetical processes. Kant has clear- 
ly shown that in the proposition 7+5—12, the conception 12 cannot be ob- 
tained unless recourse is had to an intuition corresponding to one of the 
numbers, as five (5) fingers, and then by a process of synthesis these 5 units 
are added to the 7 units. Mathematics is based upon a priori conceptions 
of the understanding, and so furnishes the groundwork for all sciences. 
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In the discussion that followed, Mr. Gilfillan said: the origin of the num- 
bers from 1 to 9 is plainly shown in the Sanskrit. The character for 5 
clearly resembles the extended hand, thus pointing to the number of fing- 
ers as the origin. Eleven and twelve are Gothic anomalies, and have been 
the subject of much discussion, but the eleven is derived from en or an, 
meaning one, and the Sanskrit dacan, ten, the d being changed to 1 and 
the word undergoing several other changes. ‘The figure 10 plainly means 
one complete circle, or the whole number of fingers on both hands. 

Mr. Morgan called attention to what had been said about thinking with- 
out knowing and thought that the idea suggested shed some light upon 
the subject of Culture, discussed in the Society at the beginning of the year. 

Mr. Vickroy desired to express his opinion that some thoughts of the pa- 
per were not true. He did not agree with Mr. Lane in the statement that 
the science of numbers deals only in synthetical processes. 

Mr. Lane insisted on the truth of the statement culled in question, and 
restated his reasons. ‘The meeting then adjourned. W.J.S. Bryan. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. O. L. Jenkins. Baltimore: John Murphy 
& Co. 1876. 

The distinctive aims of this manual are thus stated in the preface: ‘* The 
compiler of this work has long felt the necessity of some Text Book of 
British and American Literature, which, in its general bearing, would be 
free from sectarian views and influences; and, in the extracts, be entirely 
unexceptionable in point of morality.”” The plan is substantially that of 
Cleveland ; brief biographies followed by extracts from the author’s works. 
The biographies, while not separating the personal and literary factors, are 
very well executed and in respect to clear presentation of the character of 
an author's works, are better than those of any of our manuals. The limi- 
tation of the number of names selected (55 for British Literature and 39 for 
American authorship,) is a feature in which this manual is superior to any 
other. After due allowance for the author’s expressed desire to exclude 
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literary work hurtful to the young or sectarian in its character, one cannot 
but regret the omission of names like Burns, Hood, Keats, Lamb, Ruskin 
and Christopher North, in British Literature; and ‘of Curtis, Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Hillard, Holmes, Lowell, Reed, Tuckerman, and Whipple 
among the representatives of America. The questions upon the text are 
judicious, and as the typography and binding are satisfactory it is to be re- 
gretted that the author forgets one of the aims declared in his preface, viz— 
to keep the book free from sectarian views. ‘The chapter entitled, ‘* The 
Mistake of attributing the extraordinary intellectual development of this 
period [1580-1876] to the Protestant Reformation,” introduces a topic irrele- 
vant to the author’s professed plan, and one whose treatment will of neces- 
sity fail to satisfy Protestants. If, as we suppose, it is the intention of the 
editor to prepare a manual “desirable for Educational Institutions,’ the 
suppression of this chapter and an entire abstinence from all references 
of a similar character would render the book such as might well expect 
recognition of its merits outside of the pale of any denomination. Father 
Jenkins was so evidently a genuine lover of good literature, that we hope to 


see in future editions an elimination of all sectarian references. 
EpITor. 


THE TRUE ORDER OF StupiEs. Thos. Hill, L.L.D. N. Y.: 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1876. 

This is an attempt to systematize the studies of school life and should 
have an interest for our various superintendents of schools, as well as for 
such as are interested in forming opinions in regard to the place and value 
of the various elements of education. That there is need of works of this 
kind is manifest to any whose vocation or whose interest leads them to an ac- 
quaintance with the theories more or less crude which are being reduced to 
practice at the expense of the unfortunate children who form the subjects 
for experiment. That educational methods admit of improvement none 
can doubt, but that every change offered as a reform is not necessarily an 
improvement is equally manifest ; it does not seem to be equally evident 
that the only rational factors of true reform are careful thought and scien- 
tific experiment, Those who occupy themselves with the speculative de- 
partments of education can do a valid work by showing the office and limits 
of each branch of study ; but the results of such speculation must find their 
vindication in the experience which our most successful teachers have gath- 
ered. The new elements introduced by the problem of public education 
seem to have rendered decision more difficult, while at the same time they 
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have lent an impetus to inefficient speculation. It is on these accounts that the 
contribution of Prest. Hill is specially valuable, and while his point of 
view is that of the collegian, his own success when trusted with the inter- 
ests of Harvard University, ensures a rational statement at least of the in- 
terests with which his own experience has made him familiar. It cannot 
be too often said that there are many elements of the educational problem 
which need clear statement ; and the discussion likely to be called forth by 


Dr. Hill’s book can but clear away some of the mists which now obscure 
men’s vision. 


EpIror. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLUTARCH. W. W. Skeat. Macmillan & 
Co.: 1875. 


This is a reproduction of Lord North’s translation of Plutarch—the one 
used freely by Shakespeare. To Shakespearean students it will be welcome, 
and may indeed be found convenient by those who without opportunity or 
pressing need for the most trustworthy Plutarch, still wish a general ac- 
quaintance with Plutarch’s Lives. Lord Bacon’s aphorism in regard to 
tasting, swallowing and digesting books, must be understood to apply 
not so much to a given description of books, as to the different needs 
which different minds have always found and will always find. In these 
days of continuous publishing, one must digest such works as concern his 
special interests; but he will need equally as much to have a general ac- 
quaintance with interests which are in no special sense his own. 

The contents of Skeat’s Plutarch are: I. Preface by Sir Thomas North. 
Il. Coriolanus. III. Julius Cesar. IV. Brutus. V. Marcus Antoni- 
us. VI. Octavius Cesar Augustus. VII. Alcibiades. 


Epiror. 


THE SPEAKER’S GARLAND. Philadelphia: P. Garrett & Co. 
1875. 


This is a new book of * selections,’’ and probably contains a larger num- 
ber and greater variety of popular pieces than any of the more ambitious 
undertakings. Popularity being the ground for choice, writers are not ex- 
cluded because they have no fixed place in the literary tirmament, nor are 
selections excluded because they do not suit the taste of the compiler. 
While all ** books of specimens ”’ have their use, there has been need for an 
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“omnium gatherum,” and this want seems to be now supplied. Those 
looking for the authorship of popular selections, those looking for selections 
without remembrance of the author, and those wishing an excellent book 
of extracts, will welcome the enterprise which places within their reach an 


easy solution of their difficulties. 
EpIror. 


THE Sans-Sovuci SERIES. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Uo., are about issuing a series supplementary to 
the Bric-a-Brac Series. It is to be under the care of Richard Henry Stod- 
dard and is to occupy itself with “‘ historical and biographical ana; the ti- 
tles so far as yet given are to be—““he Grand Siécle of Louis XIV. and XV.; 
“The Philosophic Period of the Eighteenth Century, as interpreted by 
Voltaire, Rousseau and the Encyclopedists;’’ ‘The Storm and Stress 
Period of the Revolution and the Empire.” The only objection to the 
Bric-a-Brac series is that which holds good in general with all serials—there 
was some padding; this new series allows greater scope, and will, we 


hope, be uniformly deserving of a place in all libraries. 
EpITor. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. By Wm. Lucas 

Collins. 

These books are intended to serve the use of such as from want of a 
classical education or from a lack of interest and leisure find themselves 
compelled to gain their information through translations. The volumes 
now accessible through our libraries are: schylus, by R. S. Copleston ; 
Euripides, by W. B. Donne ; Juvenal, by E. Walfurd; Hesiod and Theog- 
nis, by J. Davis; Lucian Aristophanes and the Greek Anthology, by W. 
L. Collins. Inquiries at the libraries show quite a demand for such books 


as these, and hence this brief notice. 
EpITor. 


HIsTtoRY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. Martha J. Lamb. 
N. Y.: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. are about to issue this volume, and from 
their announcement it seems to be a work calculated to interest those who 
have associations with the great metropolis. The author, as a member of 
the New York Historical Society, has had every means for rendering her 
account authentic, and we therefore call attention to the book. 

Eprror. 
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List OF CoUNTERFEIT NOTES, now in circulation in the 
United States. F. W. Helmick: 278 W. 6th Street, Cin- 
cinnati. 

The low price of this counterfeit detector (25 cts.) places it within the 
reach of many who would find no occasion for a more expensive work. 
Its form is convenient, and its advices are of the latest. As editors handle 
but little money whether good or bad, they cannot be expected to form any 
opinion as to the needs of bankers and merchants, but must content them- 
selves with calling attention to what may be to many a desideratum. 

Epiror. 


THE CURATE IN CHARGE. Mrs Oliphant. N. Y.: Harper & 
Brothers. 1876. 

This work has appeared through the magazines and is now republished 
by Harper Brothers. One is so frequently asked for the titles of a few 
readable novels, that it has seemed worth while to call attention to occas- 
ional works of Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Alexander, Wm. Black and R. H. 
Blackmore. ‘Those who read novels constantly need no information about 
the new books, but there are many whose reading includes but little fiction 
and who therefore feel at a loss when possessed by a desire for light reading 
of real merit. It is for such as these that we have called attention to this 
book which we do not propose to analyze or describe. 

Eprror. 





NOTICEABLE ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES 
AND REVIEWS 


Harper’s—April. I. Romance of the Hudson; B. J. Lossing. 
II. The Microscope; 8S. Lockwood. 
Ill. Garth; Julian Hawthorne. 
IV. First Century of the Republic—Art; 8. S. Conant. 
V. Old Philadelphia; Rebecca H. Davis. 
VI. Daniel Deronda; George Eliot. 
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Littell’s Living Age—1657, I. Border Land Between the Animal and 
Vegetable Kingdoms; T. H. Huxley. 
(Macmillan’s.) 

Il. Professor Tyndall on the Air and Organ- 
ic Life. (From the Lancet.) 

I. Modern English Prose. (Fortnightly Re- 
view.) 

II. George Eliot’s Heroines. (Spectator.) 

I. Some Traits of Composers. (Macmillan’s.) 

IL. Caroline Herschel. (‘Temple Bar.) 

III. Samuel Pepys and his Poor Relations. 
(Academy. ) 

IV. The Two Ampéres. (Edinburg Review.) 

V. Matthew Prior. (Cornhill Magazine.) 

I. A Century of Great Poets; Alphonsede 
Lamartine. (Blackwood’s.) 

II. An Unimportant Person. (Blackwood’s.) 

I. Bishop Butler and the Zeit-Geist; Mat- 
thew Arnold. (Contemporary.) 

II. An Unimportant Person. (Blackwood’s.) 

Ill. Mr. Thackeray’s Sketches. (Black- 
wood’s.) 

IV. John Forster; Blanchard Jerrold. (Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine.) 

V. Maxims and Reflections From Goethe. 
(Fraser's. ) 

Journal of Speculative Philosophy—January. This is a specially popular - 
number, and all of its articles are of interest to the general 
reader. I. The Philosophy of Art. II. Faust and Mar- 
garet. III. The Idea of Venus. IV. Shakespeare’s An- 
tony and Cleopatra. V. The Idea of Matter. 

Scribner’s—April. I. Yale College; Henry A. Beers. II. Poe, Irving 

and Hawthorne; G. P. Lathrop. 

Galary—April. War Memoirs; Gen. G. A. Custer. 

Blackwood’s—March. I. Secondary Education in Scotland. II. Eton 

College. 
Contemporary Review—March. 1. Homerology; W. E. Gladstone. 
Atlantic Monthly—April. I. Early American Novelists; G. P. Lathrop. 
II. Private Theatricals; W. D. Howells. 
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III. Old Woman’s Gossip; Frances Anne Kemble. 
Fortnightly Review—February. Modern English Prose. 
March. M. Taine’s New Work. 
Maemillan’s—February. I. Madcap Violet; Wm. Black. 
Il. University Libraries and Professional Col- 
leges. 
IIf. The Humanity of the Greeks. 
IV. Border Territory Between the Animal and 
Vegetable Kingdoms; ‘I’. H. Huxley. 
London Atheneum—This is by far the best source of knowledge in regard to 
new English books, as its literary columns always 
contain elaborate reviews of new works. 
February. 5. Skeat’s Plutarch. 
February. 26. Jebb’s Attic Orators. 
Fraser’s—March. Maxims and Reflections from Goethe. 
Quarterly Review—May. 1. The Greek Lyric Poets. 
II. Michigan as our Model University. 
III. Brahminism, its Origin and its History. 
IV. The Ancient Etruscans. 
V. Life and Character of Aaron Burr. 
St. James—February. I. Psyche Apocolypte; E. B. Browning, R. H. 
Thorne. 
II. Mud Moralists; Thos. Carlisle. 
March. I. Robert Hall. If. Robert Buchanan. 
Temple Bar—March. I. Wm. Godwin, IL Her Dearest Foe. 
Unitarian Review—March. I. ‘The Theism of Milton’s Paradise Lost. 


The Library Table—April. ‘This paper occupies itself with book reviews and 
notices of new publications, and will be found a con- 
venience by all who wi-h to know about new books. 
The April number contains reviews of Fiske’s Un- 
seen World, Haeckel’s History of Creation, Lowell’s 
Among My Books, George D. Prentice’s Poems, 
King’s French Political Leaders, and Haberton’s 
Spectator Papers. A short but discriminating and 
readable article upon Robert Browning, forms the 
pitce de resistance.’” 

American Journal of Science and Aris—April, 1876. Review of “Croll’s Cli- 
mate and Time,” by Simon Newcomb. Results of 
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Experiments on the Set of Bars of Wood, Iron, after 
‘Transverse Stress, by W. A. Norton. Prof. Tyndall 
on Germs. Principal Characteristics of the Bronto- 
theridae, by Prot. Marsh. 
Popular Science Monthly, March, 1876. On Lace Manufacture. 
The Warfare of Science, by Andrew D. White. 
Simple Experiments in Electricity, by Prof. Tyndall. 
April, 1876. flydrography. Relation of Women to Crime. The 
Border Lund of Animal and Vegetable Life, by 
Prof. Huxley. 


EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES. 


Kitty South refers, in the April number of Home and School, to that sin of 
omission, the neglect to educate school children in the love of poetry. 
She urges one recitation each week. Let it not be simply a recitation of 
any newspaper jingle, which consumes the precious moments and really 
vitiates the taste, but let the teacher give the lesson in poetry as in history 
er geography, being careful to give what is best adapted to the capacity of 


the pupil, and there must be a steady advance in this department of polite 
learning. 


The Ohio Educational Monthly and The National Teacher of April has a 
very readable article on “Primary Instruction,” by Mrs. F. W. Case. 
“‘Among the first lessons which every pupil should learn is: How to go to 
school. They should be taught to enter and leave the school-room in a 
quiet and orderly manner ; to put away and assume their hats and wraps 
without confusion ; to go to and from the class without delay or disorder ; 
to avoid awkward and unhealthy positions in class and seat, and to handle 
book and slate and pencil in the most convenient and best manner,” etc. 
Language lessons embrace conversational, copying, correction and dictation 
exercises, filling b'anks with a given class of words (as subject, predicate, 
etc.,) and composing exercises. 


The New England Journal of March 25th says in an editorial: “It is a 
matter of regret that such an.office (Superintendent of Public Instruction) 
of high trust is made the football for demagogues and bar-room politicians. 
Such an office needs the best men, irrespective of party. Let the office 
cease to be a political one. Ifa man is elected, let him tee] that he is secure 
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for at least three years, and for his work let him be held strictly accountable 
to an intelligent school board or committee.” 

According to the Illinois Schoolmaster of April, ‘the Chicago Principals’ 
Association has been considering, for two or three meetings, the adapta- 
bility of the Chicago school system to the education of the masses. The dis- 
cussion of this topic has been made the occasion of a serious attack upon that 
part of the course of instruction known as the “Oral Course,” and the 
principle of the plan of teaching geography recommended by Supt. Pick- 
ard two years ago, elaborated by him in the 20th Annual Report of the Board 
of Education, and somewhat modified and reduced by a Committee of the 
Association in an outline of geographical work which was adopted for this 
year at the September meeting.” **'The complaint against the oral course,” 
including the syllabus in geography, is, in short, that it asks for too much 
teaching, and the complainants insist that the time thus spent might be 
more profitably spent in memorizing the contents of some good text-book. 
The term “intellectual development” and “ cramming,”’ were used by the 
leader of the attack, as characterizing the two plans, but singularly enough 
it was by memorizing a specified number of pages in each grade, that he 
would secure the “*development.”” There are a great many people who 
regard the assault upon this particular part of the course of instruction, 


and the endeavor to get a condemnation of it, thus in the middle of the 
year, as rather unnecessary, and who will quote what Shakespeare says 
about crooking “‘ the pregnant hinges of the knee”’ to new divinities, ‘‘where 
thrift may follow fawning.” 





